CHAPTER X

POETS  IN PARADISE

THEY say that the traveller should approach Shiraz, where
"magick was first hatched/' from the north. We perforce
came from the south, and saw her set in the smoke haze of
cypress trees.

The first beggar (the city was noted for beggars) met
us at the outskirts. His artificial whine reverberated
upon our ears as he squatted by a wall at the roadside,
watching a more energetic compatriot, also in rags, turning
a hand-mill. Along one side of the road ran a garden,
cypresses alternating with russet-red branches rising above
the high mud wall. Tin-roofed barracks struck a dis-
cordant note in the harmony of scholarly repose framed
within the distant brown hills. Some of the barracks were
as yet unfinished. Others had housed an Indian cavalry
regiment in 1911.

Rounding a bend, we came upon two games of football,
each flanked by a large crowd making as much noise as a
cup-tie gathering. We drew up at the police post to show
our passports. Several officers in smart military uniforms,
riding showy grey Arabs, cantered up and down the road,
in strong contrast to the down-at-heel appearance of their
men. We turned into a broad street cobbled with stones
round as a woman's breasts, and shaded by trees bordering
the pavement. We stopped upon a corner at the Sadi
Hotel, garden gay with flowers, goldfish flashing in the
pool. We were ravenous and went straight into the
"Dinnin Room.55 The luncheon menu, translated from
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